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houses lived on poor fare to please the Stoa." l
" Stoicism,5' says Lightfoot, " has no other history
except the history of its leaders. It consisted of
isolated individuals, but it never attracted the
masses or formed a community. It was a staff of
professors without classes." 2 Experience may well
have taught us to look with suspicion on such
epigrammatic summaries of a great moral move-
ment ; but in this case writers of almost every
school have the same story to tell. Leeky, Church,
Mahaffy, Froude, Dill, all speak of the wide gulf
which divided the Roman moralists from the
Roman people.3

1  Quoted in W. W. Capes's Stoicism, p. 75.

2  Philippians, p. 319.

3  I may quote, as one example, the peculiarly impressive sum-
ming-up of Dean Church:   " Religion had once played a great
part in what had given elevation to Roman civil life.    It had
had much to do with law, with political development, with
Roman sense of public duty and Roman reverence for the State.
But, of course, a religion of farmers and yeomen, a religion of
clannish etiquettes, and family pride, and ancestral jealousies,
could not long stand the competition of the Eastern faiths, or
the scepticism of the cultivated classes.    It went; and there was
nothing to supply its place but a philosophy, often very noble
and true in its language, able, I doubt not, in evil days to elevate,
and comfort, and often purify its better disciples, but unable to
overawe, to heal, to charm a diseased society;   which never
could breathe life and energy into words for the people ;  which
wanted that voice of power which could quicken the dead letter,
and command attention, where the destinies of the world were
decided.    I know nothing more strange and sorrowful in Roman
history than to observe the absolute impotence of what must
have been popular conscience, on the crimes of statesmen and